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What a College Course Should Be. 


THE ancient languages are invested with a traditional 
dignity which makes the majority of men shrink from 
fully testing the nature of the culture which they are 
said to impart. There is supposed to bea virtue in 
Latin which no other language possesses, and the 
mastery of its intricate constructions and abundant 
forms is said to strengthen the logical faculty, and 
afford an amount of mental discipline which can 
scarcely be otherwise acquired. That there is a modi- 
cum of truth in these postulates the present writer is 
not disposed to question ; but a long experience as a 
student and teacher has convinced him that the ad- 
vocates of classical study have made altogether too 
large claims in its favor. They have accepted the 
opinions of the past as truisms, and have refrained from 
testing their validity. With the conservatism peculiar 
to university men they have rested content to believe 
what their fathers believed, and have looked with sus- 
picion upon every proposed innovation which seemed 
hostile to the venerable routine of study to which they 
owed so large a share of their own culture. But it is 
in the spirit of the present century to question the 
verdicts of the past and to revise its judgments. The 
classical curriculum was part of an order of things 
which in other departments of thought has long since 
been overthrown, and there is no conceivable reason for 
believing that our ancestors were infallible as educa- 
tors, when in matters of religion, science and politics 
we have been forced to look upon their views as anti- 
quated. They were gocd for their time, no doubt, but 
that does not prove that they are suited to ours. 

When the old university course (the trivium and 
quadrivium) was framed, the sciences, with the single 
exception of mathematics, could scarcely be said to 
exist. Man regarded the phenomena of nature as mirac- 
ulous, and had as yet made no successful attempt to 
explain them. Classics and mathematics represented the 
summits of human achievement, and included all things 
in the realm of intellect then supposed to be worth 
knowing. Feudal and semi-barbarous Europe had as 
yet in no way equalled the splendid civilizations of 
Greece and Rome, and could accordingly do no better 
than to appropriate the results of Greek and Roman 
thought. The literatures of France and Germany were 
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chiefly elaborate imitations of classical authors, and 
England before the age of Elizabeth had produced 
nothing that evinced an independent intellectual life. 
What could be more natural, then, than that her uni- 
versities should cling to the unsurpassed classical 
models, and in their monastic seclusion trim the bright 
lamp of antiquity? But, considering the enormous 
achievements of the human intellect during the last two 
centuries, and the social changes which scientific dis- 
covery has forced upon the world, can such a course be 
justified to-day? Is there nothing yet, which in com- 
parison with Homer, Aschylus and Virgil, is worthy 
of a scholar’s consideration? Judging by the action of 
Oxford and Cambridge and those of our American 
universities which follow in their footsteps, we should 
be forced to conclude that there was not. Small con- 
cessions have been made from time to time; a little 
physics and chemistry and geology has been given a 
place among elective and optional studies, and oppor- 
tunities have been offered for studying the modern 
languages in a cursory and elementary fashion. But 
the classics still reign supreme. Students spend, on an 
average, from six to ten years, during which Latin and 
Greek absorb more of their time and energy than all 
their other studies put together. And in return for 
this, what do they gain? Mental discipline, it is 
answered—that vague, indefinable something called 
culture. 

Practically they have small returns to show for 
such an expenditure of time and labor. They are 
able to recognize the root of an English word, derived 
from Latin ; they have acquired a vocabulary which 
will facilitate their introduction to any other kindred 
tongue, and they have possibly gained a certain literary 
culture which may give them considerable pleasure and 
prevent them from going far astray in their judgments 
of contemporary authors. This latter acquisition is, how- 
ever, among the exceptional and not among the normal 
results of a college training. It depends upon a com- 
bination of happy circumstances which are by no means 
pre-ordained either on the professor's part or on the 
student’s. But granting that all this has been realized, 
it is but fair to ask if such a result is an adequate return 
for the time, labor and capital invested. If all hamper- 
ing traditions were discarded, could not a course of 
study be devised which, without fitting the student for 
a definite practical career, would yield-him just the 
kind of mental discipline and culture which modern 
life demands, and thus equip him more effectively for 
any activity which the future may have in store for 
him? We are of opinion that such a curriculum could 
without much difficulty be outlined, and we believe that 
within twenty or thirty years nearly all our colleges 
will have been forced by outside pressure to bend their 
energies to this task. 

First of all, science and not classics should be made 
the basis of university study. The student should be 
forced to know the structure of his own body and the 
nature of the functions upon which his life depends. 
He would in that case not so recklessly squander his 


vitality either in dissipation, so called, or in excessive © 


application to study. If he knew, not by general hear- 
say but by actual demonstration and logical deduction, 
how an over-draught upon his vitality entails disease, 
discomfort and death, he would learn wisely to econ- 
omize his strength so as to secure the greatest possible 
return from every expenditure of mental and physical 
energy. If he knew the law of transmutation of force 
and the beautiful and complex relationship between 
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cerebral vigor and physical health, he could scarcely 
fail gradually to order his life with a wise reference to 
the law which, whether he will or no, will hold him 
firmly in its clutch. Physiology, therefore, and an- 
atomy, should hold conspicuous places in the college 
curriculum. 

Next in importance is physics, which explains the 
phenomena of external nature and thereby in- 
vests life with a fresh and potent charm. Even.-if it 
be so simple a phenomenon as the burning of a fire 
in a grate, acertain interest will attach to it, the moment 
one understands what actually takes place and per- 
ceives the interaction of the forces that are at play. 
How many explosions of kerosene lamps and gas and 
steam-boilers might have been prevented by a proper 
knowledge of physics, not to speak of deaths by such 
comparatively rare accidents as electric shocks or coal- 
gas escaping from a stove? We have seen with amaze- 
ment the clumsy experimenting of many an educated 
man in trying to light a lamp or kindle a fire, and have 
thought how much more profitable it would have 
been to him, if he had devoted to physics some of the 
time which he gave to dactyls and anapests and Greek 
accents. To descant upon the advantages in everyday 
life derived from a knowledge of chemistry, geology 
and zoédlogy would require too much space ; and they 
are, moreover, too obvious to need demonstration. A 
very thorough drill in all these branches of study would 
not absorb as much time as is now devoted to Latin 
and Greek ; and we think there can be no question but 
that the results would be more tangible and valuable. 

No one will dispute that a nation’s universities 
should be the centres of its intellectual life. In Ger- 
many where a progressive spirit has long animated the 
higher institutions of learning, this has long been the 
case, while in England all scientific progress has during 
the present century found its exponents outside of the 
great universities. Helmholtz, Virchow, Haeckel, Du 
Bois Reymond, not to speak of plilologists and his- 
torians like Mommsen, the brothers Curtius, Zarncke 
and Bartsch are all university teachers, while Faraday 
and Darwin pursued their investigations apart from the 
seats of learning, and Huxley, Tyndall, Wallace and 
Sir Charles Lyell are regarded with suspicion by Oxford 
and Cambridge men, and have never been identified 
with those venerable strongholds of orthodoxy and 
toryism. Shall we, too, banish the scientific activity of 
the land from our universities? There is but one way 
of preventing this, and that is to bring the universities 
into the current of progress, by subordinating the 
classics to the vital scientific knowledge which is on 
every hand demanded of us for complete and significant 
living. The results of this experiment in the few uni- 
versities which have had the enterprise to try it have 
been sufficiently encouraging to warrant others in fol- 
lowing in their footsteps. 

If we are placed in this world in such sharp com- 
petition with our fellow-creatures, it is an obvious 
duty to utilize our powers to the utmost of our ability, 
and the knowledge which enables us to do this should 
take precedence of all merely ornamental accomplish- 
ments. If it is objected that a less amount of Latin 
and Greek than is now given would be relatively much 
less valuable we would only answer that the remedy in 
such a case is to omit Greek altogether, or make it 
elective. The modern languages and literatures could 
then receive more attention, and the sciences could be 
accorded the ‘place in the college curriculum to which 

they are entitled. RHADAMANTHUS. 
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Literature 
The Imperial Dictionary.* 

WHENEVER a new dictionary makes its appearance, 
and one proceeds to compare it with the lexicons 
that already hold the field, the impulse is to call ita 
better work than its predecessors. It stands to reason 
that editors of a popular encyclopedic dictionary such 
as this, or of Webster’s, or Worcester’s, should be able 
to improve in some respects on their rivals ; and indeed 
it would be at their peril that they should neglect so 
obvious a point. Howcan they hope to make headway 
otherwise ? And there can be no question that in some 
ways the revised edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Diction- 
ary is the best general dictionary at present to be had in 
English. With words relating to mechanics, mining, 
manufactures, chemistry, archeology, the Orient, it is 
better equipped than any other ; derivations are on a 
basis of sounder philology ; and matters are considered 
which only specialists in the most recent years have 
brought to some degree of certainty. And in mere 
quantity the revised Imperial is attractive at first sight. 
One hundred and thirty thousand separate entries are 
calculated for the four volumes, each of which contains 
between seven and eight hundred pages printed in 
triple columns, and lavishly interspersed with woodcuts. 
It is true that some of these notices appear unneces- 
sary. Under ‘ As’ wehaveasub-entry, giving a meaning 
‘than,’ followed by the words ‘ probably an oversight,’ 
and by the citation from Fuller, ‘The King was not 
more forward to bestow favors on them, as they free to 
deal affronts.’ And they are unnecessary in such cases as 
‘ Friz,’ where five entries might be readily boiled down 
to two, or at the most, three ; or as ‘ Loaf,’ where one 
entry would do for the verb intransitive as well as the 
verb called (with some questionableness) transitive. 
But the additions beyond the number found in Webster 
or Worcester are not to be overlooked. While in the 
terms of the fine arts there is much to be desired, words 
referring to natural history are unusually prominent in 
both quantity and quality. Recent discoveries and con- 
clusions in philology are introduced with capital effect, 
and the great work of Littré and the new dictionary 
of the Rev. Mr. Skeat have left their mark. Prom- 
inence is given to the Celtic languages as the source of 
a much larger proportion of English words than lexicog- 
raphers have been hitherto willing to admit. At the 
same time, the Imperial Dictionary does not compete 
with Stormouth’s or Skeat’s in derivations ; its field is 
too broad and its aims toocomplex. Yet even a general 
dictionary-encyclopzdia might be expected to give the 
etymology of ‘ larboard,’ the commoner meaning, in the 
trade, of ‘ mummy-cloth,’ and the third explanation of 
the word ‘ Tory’ ascoming from the island of that name 
off the west coast of Ireland. The derivation of Babel 
is given as from ‘beth-bal’ house of Baal, instead of 

rom ‘ bab-el,’ gate of God ; and the explanation runs : 
‘The name of the city on the banks of the Shinaar 
where the confusion of tongues took place,’ as if Shinaar 
were not the Mesopotamian plain but the Euphrates 
River. We notice the courtesy of a quotation from an 
American writer, Mr. C. G. Leland, in the explanation 
of the word ‘Loafer,’ but must dissent from that 
etymology. To our mind ‘loafer’ has nothing to do 
with Spanish American ‘ galeofar,’ nor with German 
‘ land-laiifer,’ and little or nothing with Gypsy ‘ lovo,’ 
to steal. Its ancestor must be sought in Welsh, and its 





* The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. 
New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. Edited by Charles Annan- 
dale. 4 vols. New York: The Century Co. 
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English cousins in such words as ‘ lubber,’ ‘lob,’ and 
their connections, past and present. Under ‘Mormon’ 
some mention should be made of the slow progress of 
polygamy at first. It is hardly right to say of Joseph 
Smith that ‘ he was little better than a dissipated and 
immoral scamp,’ without qualification ; and no allusion 
is made to the section of the Mormons that repudiates 
the polygamous part of the faith. A laundress, we are told 
with no little indefiniteness, but certainly colloquially 
enough, is ‘a female whose employment is to wash and 
dress clothes.’ A remarkably large number of Ameri- 
canisms, and of older English dialectic forms pre- 
served in America, are included, such as ‘ euchre’ (no 
derivation hazarded), ‘scalawag,’ ‘skedaddle,’ ‘ bag- 
gage-check,’ ‘ toboggan,’ ‘ poker,’ ‘ switchel,’ ‘ schoon- 
er,’ ‘stoop,’ and many more than can be enumerated 
here, though we miss ‘ cat-boat,’ ‘ horsecar,’ ‘ broncho,’ 
‘bum,’ and ‘crank’ in their slang senses, ‘ blizzard,’ 
and such words as, for one reason or another, have not 
made their way into other dictionaries. A very good 
feature in the appendix is a list of words that often 
appear as parts of geographical names, such as ‘ caer,’ 
*ton,’ and ‘ mor,’ yet otherwise the appendix is not as 
full as that of Webster or Worcester. There is not the 
preface relating to lexicography, to the history of the 
English language, and to the commoner points in the 
grammar, which is so useful in Worcester ; nor can the 
Imperial approach the last edition of Webster in the 
lists of miscellaneous information which close that great 
work. 

This brings us to where we started. At first sight, 
comparisons are often in favor of the Imperial when we 
examine the same word in the English and American 
lexicons ; but on a more comprehensive view, there are 
good points in the latter which restore the balance. 
The American dictionaries owe a good deal to the earlier 
editions of the Imperial, and this in turn has profited 
by the later editions of Webster and Worcester. Now 
the Century Company is at work revising the Imperial, 
and proposes to make on it as a basis “Ae great popu- 
lar cyclopedic dictionary of the age; all of which! is 
perfectly proper, and indeed necessary, and we may 
confidently look to it as destined to surpass anything 
hitherto produced. But there is one difficulty with 
which they will have to contend if they copy the 
Imperial as to its shape. This is the same that renders 
Littré’s great French dictionary a burden to the reader. 
For it consists of four large volumes. At first sight 
it might seem handier to have four smaller volumes 
than one gigantic to me, but the fact is, that the dis- 
comfort of taking up and putting down the volumes 
until you find that which contains the word you want 
is so great that almost anything should be sacrificed to 
evade it. In some respects, then, the Imperial is the 
fullest and most accurate dictionary in the English 
language ; in others it does not reach the highest 
levels. Words are printed in broad-faced type. The 
‘woodcuts are often of use but sometimes have no 
special reason for existence. Occasionally one shows 
a style of dress, or of naval architecture, let us say, 
which is almost obsolete. In fine, it is what all diction- 
aries must be—a great work from which much ought 
to be cut away, and to which much should be added. 
Its greatest drawback consists in the unpractical shape 
in which its publishers have seen fit to issue a work which 
is at once the most popular and the most practical of 
books, 


THE April number of Zhe Theatre contains a photograph of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert accompanying an autobiographical sketch. 
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American History.* 

Tue first volume of Mr. Doyle’s proposed history of 
the English Colonies in America which afterward became 
the United States has been upon our table for several 
weeks. The first volume of the proposed history of 
those States from the moment they ceased to be colonies 
till our own time, by Mr. McMaster, has been before us 
a few days only. Thoseon the lookout for coincidences 
will be charmed to find a striking one in the appearance 
of these two volumes so nearly at the same time ; one 
by an Englishman of the University of Oxford, who 
proposes to tell the English part of the American story ; 
the other by an American of the College of Princeton, 
who takes up that story precisely where the other means 
to leave it—that is, where the English colonies dis- 
appear to give place to American States. Not that 
there is any coincidence—in its received sense of sur- 
prising—in this occurrence ; for Mr. Doyle is not a new 
author upon English colonization in America, and Mr. 
McMaster is only one of many among his countrymen 
who have pressed forward—taken their places on the 
anxious seats, so to speak—in the revival of interest in 
American history which came in with the centennial 
year of the Republic. The two works, nevertheless, 
are suggestive, even provocative, of comparison and 
contrast, One who shall first read Doyle, in the 
natural order both of publication and of subject, will 
be sure to bear him in mind when McMaster is taken 
up. If one is dull the other is most lively and enter- 
taining reading. If the English writer recalls to the 
reader that most faithful but rather tedious American 
historian, Hildreth, so the American writer will inevi- 
tably bring to mind, even with the most careless reader, 
the brilliancy, the vivacity, and the manner of the 
English historian, Macaulay. If one, like Hildreth, 
loves to stir the dust of venerable and musty archives, 
and verify each historical event by the special con- 
temporary record, the other, like Macaulay, has quite 
as much respect, if not a little more, for the contem- 
porary newspaper, and can find as much truth in a 
faded broadside or a street ballad, as in a yellow, half- 
legible parchment, dug up in the State Paper Office. 
And if one may be relied upon, as being for the most 
part essentially trustworthy, so the other impresses the 
reader as unwilling under any circumstances to forego 
a striking climax or happy antithesis. Not that there 
is, in the latter, any intentional carelessness as to essen- 
tial facts, but for the sake of striking effects of light 
and shade, there are occasional distortions in drawing 
and inaccuracies in color that will hardly bear critical 
examination, however much they may add to the pict- 
ure. They are no doubt quite unconscious, for the 
author seems sometimes to lose the power of discrimina- 
tion as to details in the love of generalization and a 
wish to bring the pre-Revolutionary period down to a 
dead level of intellectual and material poverty. As, 
for example, to illustrate the destitution of all knowl- 
edge of and taste for the arts at that time, he asserts that 
‘not a church, not a public building has been preserved 
to us that is not a deformity ;’ yet had he stopped to 


think for a moment, he could hardly have failed to- 


remember that to-day some of the best architecture in 
the country is to be found in a few remaining colonial 
churches, and even in some private country-houses, 
which have not been excelled, nor even generally 
rivalled, in the more pretentious and lavish efforts of 
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our time. So also heasserts that not ‘asingle painting’ 
was produced in this country till after 1825 that ‘ will, 
one hundred and fifty years from now, be examined by 
our descendants with pride ;’ though he must know 
that there were American artists who had gained ce- 
lebrity—which as yet shows no sign of tarnish—in 
England before this century came in, and that there 
are works of art cherished now and heretofore in old 
New England families which will be even more precious 
a hundred and fifty years hence. It is, indeed, quite 
true to say of the New England laborer of acentury ago, 
‘what a stove was he did not know, coal he had never 
seen, matches he had never heard of,’ but it was quite 
as true—except as regards coal—of the King of Eng- 
land as of that miserable poor-man of New England. 
When the aim of writing of this kind is taken into 
consideration, mere historical accuracy is not to be 
looked for. It does not matter much—to give another 
example—when we are bid to contrast the old Boston 
with the new, and to remember that in the old time 
the little town with its mean buildings, its narrow, 
queerly-named streets, was cut off from the mainland 
by the tides flowing over the neck that connected it 
with Charlestown—it does not much matter that there 
never was any neck that connected it with Charlestown. 
The picture is just as pretty as if there had been, and 
nobody but Bostonians will know the difference. 
However,one hundred only of Mr. McMaster’s six hun- 
dred pages are given to these topics touching the degree 
of civilization, the intellectual and material condition 
of the people, which obtained in this country a century 
ago. If he gives rein there sometimes to a lively im- 
agination, it is, at least, amusing. Some of us are 
never tired of reading that the chief diet of New 
England was and is baked beans, and its civilization 
in ‘a concatenation accordingly,’ but that a baronial 
aristocracy, housed in stately and luxurious mansions, 
dispensing a splendid hospitality, disdaining all com- 
merce but the sale of their own tobacco, accustomed to 
the noble field-sports of scrub-racing and cock-fighting, 
and devoted to the highest intellectual culture, de- 
veloped a civilization of quite another type in Virginia. 
Mr. McMaster still leaves himself five hundred pages in 
which to trace the progress of political events in the 
earlier years of the Republic ; and here, while keeping 
within the boundary of historical fact, he carries his 
reader along with the same swinging style and a novelty 
of method which make his book unusually attractive 
and pleasant reading. We think sometimes that it is 
not difficult to trace in the treatment of a topic a sug- 
gestion from the thoughts of other authors ; and in one 
instance we observe, not merely similarity of thought, 
but some identity of language with a page or two of a 
not-much-read biography of one of the earlier Pres- 
idents. But these will not interfere with the general 
reader’s enjoyment of the book. It is often a good 
thing not to know too much. The book is receiving, 
as it undoubtedly deserves, a good deal of attention ; 
but it is not unlikely that some of the points which we 


have only space to hint at may possibly provoke wider 


discussion. 





The Negro in America.* 

‘Tuus far,’ says the author of these two bulky 
volumes, in a note toward the end of the second one— 
‘thus far the Negro has not gone, as an author, beyond 
mere narration. But we may soon expect a poet, a 
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novelist, a composer, and a philosophical writer.’ If 
one should ask him, ‘ Why not an historian also?’ we 
have no doubt he would lay his hand upon his bosom, 
and bow with the pleasantest of smiles, but without 
audible answer. Nevertheless, the bow and the smile 
would say more plainly than speech : ‘ The historian is 
before you. Occasionally, hitherto, there have been a 
few pretentions in this direction which it is a con- 
descension to accept as narratives. They are not 
history. We have the honor to present ourself.’ The 
note may mean even more than this. It may be that 
the author announces the coming poet, novelist, com- 
poser, and philosophical writer with such entire con- 
fidence, because he knows where they are to come 
from, as precisely and as certainly as he knows that the 
historian has come. The suggestion, possibly, would 
be answered by another smile and bow. Nor would 
there, in all this, be anything in the least offensive ; 
but rather a self-complacency so confident and so good- 
natured as to be amusing, and, in a sense, admirable. 
Does this seem a little ungenerous toward an author 
who, ‘ because of race, color, and previous condition of 
servitude,’ has obstacles enough in his way, and ought, 
therefore, to receive more than ordinary forbearance? 
One will hardly ask the question after reading the 
volumes ; for any consideration of that sort the author 
himself pushes aside without hesitation, having small 
respect for most living colored men of celebrity, espe- 
cially those who have had the presumption to undertake 
the writing of books. Herather demands, by implica- 
tion, that he shall be judged by his merits or his de- 
merits, without regard to social position or condition, 
past or present. And here, at least, he is unquestion- 
ably right, for it will be a happy day for the Negro 
when popular opinion and feeling are no more influenced 
by the color of a man’s skin than they are by the color 
of his hair, or the length of his arm. 

The work has much intrinsic merit ; and its method 
is such as to commend it especially to the authur’s own 
people, with whom probably it will become a house- 
hold oracle. Its voluminous and ambitious title-page 
includes a good deal more than a history of the race in 
America ; for Mr. Williams was not satisfied to begin 
anywhere this side of Noah and the cursing of Canaan. 
His way evidently did not seem clear to him till he had 
established the fact that Ham was not a black man, or 
if he was, that the curse did not cling to him. The 
author evidently thought it incumbent upon him to 
settle these questions, for being, as he lets his readers 
know, a graduate of a theological seminary, and having 
studied Hebrew, he is quite capable of a Biblical ex- 
egesis. There are those, no doubt, whose habitual 
levity will lead them to look upon this as rather amus- 
ing reading ; and others may be so irreverent as to 
question whether that little difficulty between Noah and 
his son really had anything to do with the colored 
people of the United States. Somewhere in the second 
volume there is an allusion to the most remarkable 
Negro that has ever lived—Toussaint L’Ouverture—and 
the black republic which he founded ; and somewhere 
else a reference to that peaceful revolution brought 
about in other West India islands by the British emanci- 
pation ; but in neither case is there more than a sen- 
tence or two bestowed upon the subject. There is 
nothing like an attempt to give a history of the remark- 
able movement in England for the suppression of the 
African slave trade ; and that of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this country will probably be very unsatisfac- 
tory to those who know anything about it. Yet there 
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are many pages devoted to obscure colored schools and 
little colored churches, with biographies of teachers 
and pastors,—faithful and devoted workers, no doubt, 
in their narrow spheres, but whose labors cannot have 
had any marked influence upon the destiny of the race. 

But it would be a mistake, we suppose, to bring the 
work to the test of ordinary rules. Where the material 
was close at hand, or easily accessible, and within living 
knowledge, as in the case of the colored soldier in the 
late war, the work is well done and of great value. It 
is where research and historical knowledge were required 
that it is most wanting. 


“ Fanchette.” * 

‘ FANCHETTE’ evidently emanates from Rudder 
Grange ; but whether the work of Mr. Stockton him- 
self—as a Condensed Novel burlesquing various 
types of recent fiction—or the serious effort of Pomona, 
we have been unable to decide. There is not quite 
enough of the aristocratic element to suit Pomona’s 
fastidious taste ; but in deference to the exigencies of 
publication, she may have submitted her work for re- 
vision to some judicious school-girl — boarding-school- 
girl—who, knowing the exact limits of probability that 
the American public would bear, restricted the ele- 
ments of the plot to one feudal castle on the Ches- 
apeake, one foreign prince, one exile to Siberia, one 
steamboat collision, one Rajah of Kabul, one long-lost 
friend’s daughter—recognized, not by a strawberry- 
mark, but by a bracelet on the left arm, which drops 
in the snow opportunely and discloses to the proper 
person a miniature worked by a spring; one Nihilist, 
one actress, one Buddhist priest visiting in America, 
where he is apt to appear suddenly in doorways in a 
long yellow robe which falls about him ‘ like the trap- 
pings of an emperor ;’ and one beautiful young lady 
from Bengal, who plays the piano and speaks English 
beautifully. It is probably owing to the school-girl's 
judicious revision that the three young ladies who drift 
to the feudal castle from various quarters of the globe, 
and to whom immediately gravitate by intuition their 
three respective lovers—it is probably owing to the 
reviser that these young ladies are provided with a 
chaperon, or in other words, a housekeeper. 

The book is apparently the first literary effort of a 
young woman very familiar with a certain class of 
novels, but entirely unacquainted with life. That it is 
poor goes without saying ; but it remains to be said 
that it is poor to the point of absurdity. The chapter 
entitled ‘The Value of a Hatchet’ will be read with 
tears of delight. Americans have long held the hatchet 
to be chiefly valuable as a symbol of Truth ; but this 
particular hatchet of ‘ Fanchette’ is a practical one. It 
figures in a steamboat collision, which—rescue and 
all—occupies but three small pages of this remarkable 
story, owing, of course, to the valuable offices of the 
hatchet. Two of the heroes are yachting in Chesapeake 
Bay when they hear cries of distress through the fog, 
and soon come in sight of the Southern boat which has 
collided with a schooner and is now ‘ settling, but very 
slowly.” The small boats had not been lowered, as 
‘from long disuse the tackles’ were fast in the blocks 
and refused to move,’ while the officers, ‘ either from 
loss of self-possession or terror,’ did not order them to 
becut. The hero, however, of course ‘ sees all at a single 
glance.’ He brings his yacht alongside, and seeing 
that the steamer is now sinking rapidly, proceeds to 
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lash the two vessels together. The gang-plank is then 
lowered, and the passengers of the rapidly sinking boat, 
who have waited decorously for permission to cross the 
gang-plank, and who apparently do not understand Eng- 
lish, asthe hero merely intimates by a wave of the hand 
that they are at liberty to go on board the yacht, pass 
rapidly, but without undue pushing and crowding, to 
the smaller craft. The hero, like Casabianca, remains 
at his post, and the ‘ value of the hatchet ’ now appears. 
The yacht having been securely lashed at both ends to 
the sinking steamer, the hatchet is intended to cut it 
loose again. This is done with tremendous struggle 
but with few sentences; the cable snaps, the boat 
plunges forward, the deck blows up, a whirlpool of 
floating objects marks the spot where the huge hulk has 
sunk-—and the hero’s friend, who has witnessed all 
from a secure position on the yacht, sobs like a child, 
believing the hero to have fallen at his post. Buta 
hand is laid upon his shoulder, and a voice exclaims : 
‘Here Iam, my dear Waring. Did you think I went 
down? The fog must have blinded you. I got away, 
and climbed up by the bowsprit shrouds !’ 





“Gideon Fleyce.” * 

‘Gi1pEoN FLEyce’ is a novel of mingled power and 
charm. The author deals with his subject—that of a 
commonplace young man who first places himself and 
is afterward placed by fate in extraordinary circum- 
stances—in what Mr: Howells has recently defined as 
the ‘confidential attitude’ of Thackeray ; but he has 
mingled with this a good deal of what Mr. Thackeray 
would perhaps have defined as the ‘ confidential atti- 
tude ’of Mr. Howells : viz. minute and delicate analysis 
and rendering of all the minor femininities of a charm- 
ing young woman, from the way in wnich she ‘ does 
up * her back hair and loops an overskirt, to the intuition 
which leads her to start on adetective course with the 
assertion, ‘Mr. Dumfy did it, and he must be found ;’ 
an assertion utterly unfounded and unreasonable, but 
nevertheless true. The novel is not one to be taken 
for light reading on a journey ; it is one to take up— 
because it can be easily laid down—for many consecu- 
tive evenings; and the reader who appreciates it 
enough to continue reading its somewhat long and 
ponderous paragraphs will find himself loath to miss, 
or even to hurry over, a single one of its apt and in- 
vigorating sentences. Two hundred and fifty of its 
three hundred pages are devoted almost exclusively to 
a contested election, in which the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
Gideon Fleyce, isa Liberal chiefly because the opposi- 
tion candidate is a Conservative. The analysis and 
rendering of the situation are extremely clever, and the 
humor all the more penetrative, because of its apparent 
air of good faith. Gideon’s speech to his constituents— 
the speech of a candidate anxious not to commit himself 
decidedly to much of anything—is a masterpiece of 
eloquent rhetoric innocent of meaning. But the reader 
who has gratefully enjoyed the two hundred and fifty 
pages of unobtrusive but undeniable entertainment is 
suddenly confronted on the two hundred and fifty first 
with a plot and melodrama not unworthy of Gaboriau. 
Murders and court trials have been occasionally em- 
ployed by novelists before ; but the originality of this 
particular murder and court trial lies not only in the 
dramatic vividness of its presentation, but in the 
entirely new conception which it gives of the hero. 
Up to this time the author has occupied himself with 
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throwing side-lights upon Gideon’s character, to prove 
_ to us that this amiable country gentleman who has won 
much popularity and meditates going into Parliament 
is not after all a man whom we should care to know ; 
but in the midst of the melodrama, Gideon suddenly 
comes into focus, and in the full light of the public 
square, accused falsely of crimes he would never have 
committed, we see him as a man so much better than 
he appears to be that we gain at last a true conception 
of him as he is—namely, a man who is neither a hero 
nor a villain, who would never in any circumstances 
have been a great man—great in soul—nor a thoroughly 
good man, but whose nature was impressionable, and 
who owed much of his false action and thought to un- 
fortunate environment, The love-making of the story 
is slight and incidental, but very pretty, and the 
heroine, though never conspicuous, is always charm- 


ing. 





Paxton Hood's “Oliver Cromwell.” 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


In reading Mr. Paxton Hood’s Life of Cromwell, I 
am struck with the partiality and partisan spirit evinced 
- by the author. No one can deny that Cromwell filled 
the interregnum caused by the troubles between 
Charles I. and his Parliaments and the subsequent 
death of the King, in an able and efficient manner, prob- 
ably more ably and efficiently than any other man of 
his day could have done. No one will dispute Crom- 
well’s right to a high place in the esteem of thinking 
men; for had he not taken the step, and assumed the 
position he did, the History of England would not have 
read as it reads now. 

The objection I have to Mr. Hood’s Life is simply 
that it is too one-sided. It abounds in fulsome praise 
of the Protector. He is called ‘the breakwater of 
tyranny,’ ‘ the genius of freedom,’ ‘a providence,’ and 
soon. Nothing is said of his connection with the exe- 
cution of Charles I. His great battles of Marston 
Moor, Naseby, Dunbar, Worcester are noticed at length, 
but no mention is made of his reverses. The impres- 
sion is given that Cromwell was something more than 
human—that he was brought from some higher sphere 
to carry out the work which, beyond a doubt, he did ex- 
ceedingly well. I hope Mr. Hood will deal more criti- 
cally with the next historical character he takes in hand. 

Duncan CAMERON ROBERTSON. 

Saint Joun, N. B., April, 7, 1883. 


Col. Di Cesnola and the Museum. 


To THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC : 

No better comment can be made on the reported con- 
fessions of Colonel Di Cesnola and ‘one of the best 
known of the Trustees’ of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art touching the financial condition of that instiuttion, 
than is contained in the following extract from an arti- 
cle published in Zhe American Art Review of May, 1881 : 

‘If the confidence of the public is shaken, and the value 
of the Museum impaired for a long time to come, the 





_ blame will fall entirely upon those with whom the wel-- 


fare of the trust confided to them ought to be the first 
consideration. Undoubtedly some of the opposition to 
the bill appropriating $60,000 a year for four years, for 
the enlargement of the building, is due to the feeling of 
uneasiness caused by the strange conduct of the authori- 
ties of the Museum. So long as these gentlemen do 
not think it worth while to dispel the doubts, if that 
still be possible, they must accept the consequence.’ 
New York, April 16, 1883. A. McK. 
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“The Silver King” Again. 


ToztTHE Epitors or THE CRrirIc : 

My remarks on the similarity of ‘ The Silver King,’ a 
drama said to be written by Messrs. Herman and Jones, 
and ‘Il Suicidio,’ a drama known to be written by 
Paolo Ferrari, seem to have made some stir in England. 
I have, of course, been roundly abused. Mr. Herman 
calls me a ‘ liar;’ Mr. Labouchére calls me a ‘donkey; ’ 
a sporting paper calls me an ‘amateur.’ To some my 
observations appear ‘ hypercritical ;’ by others they are 
pronounced ‘cantankerous.’ Journals as imporant as 
the London Daily News and the New York 7Z?mes think 
fit to publish a rigmarole from the authors of ‘ The Silver 
King,’ asserting that they never ‘ read, heard, or saw’ 
the drama of Ferrari. 

In reply I would call the attention of your readers to 
avery subtle change which the art of dramatic plagiarism 
has recently undergone. It is known in England as ‘ Pi- 
nerization,’ taking its name from a rising young play- 
wright. In the language of the schoolmen it would be call- 
ed ‘ theatrical metempsychosis,’ or the ‘ transmigration of 
plots.’ It is a mental process by which authors who 
never ‘ read, heard, or saw’ the work of another hand 
can yet be conscious of its being, show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its story, copy in some degree its 
language, and so reproduce it that many observers shall 
positively believe it to be the same work. It is, in- 
deed, the doctrine of Pythagoras applied to stage- 
craft, and there is growing up a race of dramatists who 
believe that the plot of a comedy does not die when its 
author dies or when the public ceases to care for it, but 
that it descends upon some writer of a new generation, 
and comes to life again in his work, and never allows 
him to suspect its previous state of existence. 

This fine metaphysical theory was skilfully used by 
Mr. Arthur W. Pinero, who was accused of adapting 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ and calling it ‘ The 
Squire.’ Though he admitted that he had read Mr. 
Hardy’s novel, he insisted that he had conceived his 
play long before, and that if the spirit passing out of 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ had, in truth, lighted 
upon ‘ The Squire,’ he had been stirred by it uncon- 
sciously, as in a dream. About the same time M. 
Victorien Sardou, who is never slow to adopt a new 
idea, was accused of borrowing ‘ Odette’ from M. Mario 
Uchard’s melodrama ‘ La Fiammina,’ and replied that, 
having long forgotten that piece, he must have divined 
its story in a fit of clairvoyance. How rapidly the no- 
tion has spread we see from its popularity in Mr. Daly’s 
farce, ‘ Seven-Twenty-Eight,’ where a worthy citizen 
courts his love with ballads of Herrick, Lovelace, and 
Suckling, and after many years of married life knows so 
little about their authorship that he allows them to be 
printed as his own. 

How far superior were the fine old plagiarists of the 
past ; how magnificent their thefts, how splendid their 
mendacity! They sailed on their bold buccaneering 
expeditions across the English Channel ; they plundered 
the rich galleons of France; they stored their holds 
with wines and silks, and fled at the approach of 
danger, and if stopped at last, resisted to the death. 
Up went the skull and cross-bones to the mast; out 
came the pistols and cutlasses ; down fell the officers of 
the law. I can imagine one of these Captain Kidds, 
long since retired from active work, listening compas- 
sionately to the feeble protests of Messrs. Herman and 
Jones. ‘Ah, boys,’ he would say, ‘you still have 
much to learn. You show your guns toosoon. Re- 
member that your trade is contraband, Admit nothing: 
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deny nothing: keep your port-holes closed ; take to 
your heels if the war-ships of criticism come in sight ; 
and thus, by audacity tempered with discretion, by 
making a bold raid and anon running away, you too 
may make a famous name in the annals of theatrical 
piracy.’ Your Dramatic Critic. 


Dr. Holmes in New York. 


THE noteworthy episodes in Dr. Holmes’s pleasant so- 
journ in this city have been the dinner given in his honor 
at Delmonico’s on Thursday of last week, the recep- 
tion by the Lotos Club last Saturday, and the reading 
of an essay before the XIXth Century Club. The dinner 
was given by the medical profession of the city, and was 
presided over by Dr. Fordyce Barker. The speakers of 
the evening were ex-Secretary of State Evarts for the 
bar, Bishop Clark for the clergy, Dr. T. Gartland 
Thomas for the medical profession, Mr. George William 
Curtis for literature and Mr. Whitelaw Reid for the 
press. Dr. Holmes read a long poem of which we 
quote the first and concluding stanzas : 


‘ Have I deserved your kindness? Nay, my friends, 
While the fair banquet its illusion lends 

Let me believe it, though the blood may rush 3 
And to my cheek recall the maiden blush 

That o’er it flamed with momentary blaze 

When first I heard the honeyed words of praise, 
Let me believe it while the roses wear 

Their bloom unwithering in the heated air ; 

Too soon, too soon, their glowing leaves must fall, } § 
The laughing echoes leave the silent hall, 

Joy drop his garland, turn his empty cup, 

And weary labor take his burden up,— 

How weighs that burden they can tell alone 

Whose dial marks no moment as their own. 





‘Am I your creditor? Too well I know 
How Friendship pays the debt it does not owe, 
Shapes a poor semblance fondly to its mind, 
Adds all. the virtues that it fails to find, 
Adorns with graces to its heart’s content, 
Borrows from love what nature never lent, 
Till what with halo, jewels, gilding, paint, 
The veriest sinner deems himself a saint. 
Thus while you pay these honors as my due 
I owe my value’s larger part to you, 

And in the tribute of the hour I see 
Not what I am, but what I ought tozbe. 


‘Friends of the Muse, to you of right belong 
The first staid footsteps of my square-toed song ; 
Full well I know the strong heroic line 
Has lost its fashion since I made it mine ; 
But there are tricks old eo gee will not learn, 
And this grave measure still must serve my turn. 
So the old bird resumes the self-same note 
His first young summer wakened in his throat ; 
The self-same tune the old canary sings, 
And all unchanged the bobolink’s carol rings ; 
When the tired songsters of the day are stil 
The thrush repeats his long-remembered trill ; 
Age alters not the crow’s persistent caw, 
The Yankee’s ‘‘ Haow,’’ the stammering Briton’s ‘‘ Haw;”’ 
And so the hand that takes the lyre for you 
Plays the old tune on strings that once were new. = 
Nor let the rhymester of the hour deride 
The straight-backed measure with its stately stride ; 
It gave the mighty voice of Dryden scope ; 
It sheathed the steel-bright epigrams of Pope ; 
In Goldsmith’s verse it learned a sweeter strain ; 
Byron and Campbell wore its clanking chain ; 
I smile to listen while the critic’s scorn 
Flouts the proud purple kings have nobly worn ; 
Bid each new rhymer try his dainty skill 
And mould his frozen phrases as he will ; _ 
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We thank the artist for his neat device ; 
The shape is pleasing, though the stuff is ice. 


* * * * * * * % * * 


‘Brothers in art, who live for other’s needs 

In duty’s bondage, mercy’s gracious deeds, 

Of all who toil beneath the circling sun 

Whose evening rest than yours more fairly won ? 
Though many a cloud your struggling morn obscures, 
What sunset brings a brighter pm than yours ? 


‘I, who your labors for a while have shared, 

New tasks have sought, with new companions fared, 
For Nature’s servant far too often seen 

A loiterer by the waves of Hippocrene ; 

Yet round the earlier friendship twines the new, 

My footsteps wander, but my heart is true, 

Nor e’er forgets the living or the dead 

Who trod with me the paths where science led. 


‘How can I tell you, O m loving friends, 

What light, what warmth your joyous welcome lends 
To life’s late hour? Alas! my song is sung, 

Its fading accents falter on my tongue. 

Sweet friends, if shrinking in the banquet’s blaze, 
Your blushing guest must face the breath of praise, 
Speak not too well of one who scarce will know 
Himself transfigured in its roseate glow ; 

Say kindly of him what is, chiefly, true, 
Remembering always he belongs to you ; 

Deal with him as a truant, if you will, 

But claim him, keep him, call him brother still !’ 


From Dr. Holmes’s essay on ‘The Poetry of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,’ read before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, at Mr. Cortlandt Palmer’s, we extract the follow- 
ing passages : 

‘The difference between Mr. Emerson's poetry and that of 
others with whom he might naturally be compared is that of al- 
gebra and arithmetic. He is always seeing the universe in par- 
ticular. The great bulk of mankind care more for two and two 
—something definite, a fixed quantity—than a x 4, with x 1 and 
other symbols implying undetermined amounts and indefinite 
possibilities. Emerson is a citizen of the universe, who has 
taken up his residence for a few days and nights in this travelling 
caravansery between the two inns which hang out the signs of 
Venus and Mars. This little planet could not provincialize such 
a being. The fascination of his poems is in their spiritual depth 
and sincerity and their all-pervading symbolism. Nothing is 
vulgar if he touches it—give him a milking-stool or an ale-house 
bench to sit upon, he throws his imperial purple over it and it 
becomes a throne. Sometimes, of course, symbolism is like to 
become more or less fantastic, as in the famous story of the com- 
ments upon Fannie Ellsler’s dancing, no doubt invented for him 
and Margaret Fuller by some saucy fellow, but worth telling if 
half a dozen of the audience possibly may not have heard it. 
The seer aud seeress have just seen the danseuse execute a mag- 
nificent giration with wondrous breadth and grace of movement. 
‘Margaret, this is poetry !’’ says the seer. ‘‘ Waldo, this is 
religion !’’ replies the seeress. 

‘ But with this sense of the infinite in all things, of symbolism 
everywhere, Emerson united a keen eye for the es aspects 
of nature and almost child-like enjoyment of them. His eye is 
always, however, that of the poet, not that of the man of science, 
The poet couples ideas by their spiritual, imaginative, fanciful 
affinities ; the scientific man by their totality of resemblance, so 
as to organize them in serial groups. Mr. Emerson’s poems are 
like some of our stained-glass windows, in which the picture 
may be hard to make out, but the effect is beautiful and impres- 
sive, and the light which shines throngh them is light from 
heaven. 

‘Mr. Emerson’s love for the beautiful and grand in nature 
shines out all along in lovely or noble forms ; but where Cuvier 
or Linnzus would describe he touches the object with a single 
ray of imagination. The mind of the poet is full of what lawyers 
calf the flotsam and jetsam, strange _— of thought that come 
from—we know not where, but only know that they are ours 
now, at any“rate.’ 
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PROF. HARDY’S novel, ‘But Yet a Woman,’ promises to be a 
reat success. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. received orders 
or the entire first edition before it was published ; a second is 

now in the press, and paper has been ordered for a third edition. 
The book makes its first appearance in the book-stores to-day. 


The frontispiece of the June Cen¢ury will be an engraving from 
Woolner's bust of Tennyson, to accompany an article by E. W. 
Gosse on ‘ Living en pa Sculptors.’ The body of the article 
will be illustrated with full-page engravings of the best work of 
the several sculptors, with sketches of their studios. This num- 
ber of Zhe Century will also contain a review of the Emerson- 
Carlyle Correspondence, by Henry James; Severn’s portrait of 
Keats, accompanied by a poem by Miss Edith M. Thomas and a 

ortrait of Severn ; and an article on ‘ England and Ireland,’ by 
a Bryce, M. P. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce ‘Freedom and Faith,’ by 
Rev. T. T. Muger; ‘Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts,’ by 
Richard P. Hallowell, whose sympathies are with the Quakers, 
but who does not appear as their apologist ; a new edition of the 
poems of Jones Very, which will be published in May ‘in a style 
appropriate to their serene beauty and singular transparency ;’ 
and Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘Comparison of All Religions,’ 
a companion to his ‘ Ten Great Religions.’ 

Mr. Sydney Howard Gay will write of Edmund Quincy in the 
American Men-of-Letters Series. 

In reviewing Mr. Markham’s ‘ The War Between Chile and 
Peru,’ in our last issue, we said that ‘the first ruler of the 
Peruvian nation after the Revolution of 1827 was Sefior A. Riva 
Agiiero, who was succeeded by General Lamar.’ We should 
have said, by General Gamarra. 

An ancient manuscript Life of St. Patrick in Latin has come 
to light in the Royal Library, Brussels, which formerly belonged 
to an Irish monastery at Wiirzburg. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. are to be the American publishers of the 
Life of George Eliot, which her husband, Mr. Cross, is now 
preparing. 

Macmillan & Co. announce ‘ Autumn Swallows,’ a new vol- 
ume of poems by Ellice Hopkins, author of the essay on ‘ The 
Song of Songs’ which recently appeared in The Century and 
caused quite a commotion among the strictly orthodox. 

Dr. Titus M. Coan will edit a series of books for G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons under the general title, ‘ Topics of the Time.’ 
The topics to be discussed are twelve in number, and the discus- 
sions are taken ee from magazines and reviews. The 
initial volume will appear about the Ist of May. 

Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop and Miss Emma Lazarus will 
sail together for Europe on May 15th. 

Since it passed into the hands of Ernest F. Birmingham & Co., 
The American Queen has appeared in a new and more attractive 
dress. Last Saturday’s issue contained a humorous poem by 
Josephine Pollard, on ‘ The Education of Woman,’ with illustra- 
tions by Walter Satterlee. 

Messrs. Harper have reprinted the ‘Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ and Messrs. Scribner announce a new 
and cheaper edition of the work. 

Messrs. Putnam, who are about to print an abridged edition of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s Life, promise that the passages which 
have given so much offence in the English edition will be re- 
tained in the American. They add, however, that readers on 
this side of the water will marvel at the thinness of skin of those 
who have been wounded by the Bishop’s ill-considered lucubra- 
tions. 

The veteran Mr. Alexander Williams has withdrawn from the 
firm of A. Williams & Co., of Boston, and will be succeeded in 
the Old Corner Bookstore by Cupples, Upham & Co. 

Messrs. Putnam will publish ‘Moloch’ by Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. 

The June Harfer’s will contain a frontispiece by Abbey, 
illustrating a poem by Mr. S. S. Conant, editor of Harfer’s 
Weekly. Charles Reade will contribute a short humorous 
character sketch, called ‘ Rus’ to this number of the magazine. 
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Mr. George W. Cable, author of ‘Old Creole Days,’ ‘The 
Grandissimes,’ etc., will read selections from his own writings at 
the Madison Square Theatre on Monday afternoon. The selec- 
tions will casted ‘ Posson Jones,’ and (from ‘ The Grandissimes ’) 
the Capture and Death of Bras Coupée, Raoul Innerarity’s First 
Painting, and Honoré Grandissime Proposing to Aurora. 

Messrs. Scribner have prepared a new edition of Mr. Cable’s 
stories in handy paper-covered volumes. The stories in ‘ Old Creole 
Days’ together with ‘Madame Delphine ’-are to be published in two 
parts, each complete in itself. Part I. contains ‘Mme. Delphine, ’ 
‘Café des Exiles’ and ‘Belles Demoiselles Plantation.’ ‘ Posson 
Jone’ will open Part II. Each part will be sold for thirty-five cents. 
Heretofore ‘Mme. Delphine ’ has been sold for seventy-five cents 
and ‘Old Creole Days’ for $1. The new edition is issued under 
the general title of ‘Old Creole Days,’ and the design of the cover 
pg same as that which was so much admired on ‘ Mme. Del- 
phine. ’ 

The trial of Mr. Feuardent’s suit against Col. Di Cesnola, in 
the U. S. Circuit Court, has been set down for May 7. 

The Manhattan, we hear, is to be enlarged, and to enter the 
lists as an illustrated magazine against Harper's and The Cen- 
tury. It is said to be backed by a wealthy dry-goods merchant, 
a member of the firm of Arnold, Constable & Co. 


The frontispiece of Lippincott’s Magazine ior May is a well- 
engraved drawing by Hovenden, illustrating a scene in the ac- 
companying instalment of Miss Tincker’s ‘The Jewel in the 
Lotos.’ 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has prepared for publication her 
recent lectures in reply to the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. They will 
be issued immediately under the title of ‘Woman’s Place To- 
day,’ by the John W. Lovell Co. 

Mr. Bronson Howard presided over the organized meeting of 
the Dramatic Authors’ Guild held recently at the Princess’s 
Theatre in London. He has recently finished a comedy for his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Wyndham, and is now writing for 
= Madison Square Theatre a successor of ‘Young Mrs. Win- 
throp.’ 

Two works of lasting interest have been added to Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library (Scribner & Welford)—an enlarged edition, with 
annotations and appendices by W. S. Douglas, of Lockhart’s Life 
of Burns ; and the account (by himself) of Goethe’s second tour 
in Switzerland, in 1799, ‘ The Campaign in France in 1792,’ ‘ The 
Siege of Mainz,’ in 1793, and a tour on the Rhine, Maine and 
Neckar in 1814-15. The latter volume’ is edited, and in part 
translated, by L. Dora Schmitz, the translator of the Goethe- 
Schiller correspondence. 


Mr. P. T. Quinn’s little book, ‘Pear Culture for Profit,’ 
which was out of print after having sold 8000 copies, is an- 
nounced for republication by the Orange Judd Co. The author 
has revised it and written a new introduction. The book gives 
plain and practical directions for growing pears either in the 
garden or the orchard. One of Mr. Quinn’s qualifications for 
writing this little treatise was his success as a cultivator. His 
théories are not evolved from his inner consciousness, but are 
the result of a long experience in the cultivation of pears of 
almost every kind. 


‘Our Old Home’ and the ‘English Note-Books’ have just 
been added to the Riverside Hawthorne, of which they form the 
seventh and eighth volumes, leaving four yet to come. The first 
of the two volumes, which contains all of ‘Our Old Home’ and 
nearly one fourth of the Note-Books, has a frontispiece etching 
by Blum of a London suburb, and a vignette of St. Botolph’s 
Church. St. Paul’s as seen from the river has been etched for 
the second volume by Mr. Swain Gifford, and a vignette of the 
Traitor’s Gate faces it. Following so hard upon the recent dis- 
cussion of British fiction in America and of American fiction in 


~ Great Britain, these republished sketches of nearly thirty years 


ago will serve as a text for further dissertations on a somewhat 
unprofitable theme. Mr. Lathrop avoids the subject in his in- 
troductory notes ; but there are many writers, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who will feel an unconquerable disposition to dwell 
upon the passage in the dedication of ‘Our Old Home,’ in which 

awthorne refers to the complaint made by some of his friends, 
that the book evinces ‘an asperity of sentiment toward the 
English people which I ought not to feel, and which it is highly 
inexpedient to express,’ 
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In letter No. 40 in the ‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,’ Mrs. Carlyle speaks of a melody which ‘dies away 
into ‘‘an unintelligible whinner.’’’ A foot-note is appended by 
Mr. —— in which he says: ‘Mg father’s account of a pre- 
centor who lost his tune, desperately tried several others, and 
then ‘‘died away into an,’’ etc.’ In letter No. 70 Mrs. Carlyle 
again makes use of the same expression—‘ Johnny has sunk 
away into ‘‘an unintelligible whinner,’’’ and again Mr. Carlyle 
appends a note ; but this time he says: ‘Some fool’s speech to 
me—lI forget whose.’ Knowing the great respect Mr. Carlyle 
had for his father, we are quite sure that he did ‘forget whose.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘The Wizard’s Son’ and sSir Tom’ will be 
published here by Messrs. Harper, who will also publish Justin 
McCarthy's ‘Outline of Irish History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day.’ 

Austin Dobson’s ‘Fielding’ in the English Men-of-Letters 
Series will be published by Messrs. Harper on the 24th inst. On 
that day they will also issue Mr. Alden’s ‘Canoe Club,’ and the 
long-expected ‘Games and Songs for American Children.’ 

Edward Stern & Co. will soon publish 250 large-paper copies 
of a book on ‘ The Jews in Philadelphia, Prior to 1800,’ by Mr. 
Hyman Polock Rosenbach. 


Mr. Whittaker has issued the ‘Authorized Report of the 
Eighth Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States.” The session was held at Richmond, Va., last 
year. The same house has issued ‘ The Relation of Christianity 
to Civil Society,’ by Bishop Harris, of Michigan, being the 
Bohlen Lectures of 1882, delivered in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, in Advent. 

Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish ‘ Outlines of the Con- 
stitutional History of the United States,’ by Luther H. Porter—a 
work designed on a different plan from that of any of the his- 
tories, commentaries or text-books now before the public. 


Mr. Howard Challen, of Philadelphia, has issued the first 
number of Zhe Interchange, aserial publication, giving infor- 
mation concerning books relating to, and periodicals publishing 
articles on, special subjects. It will give the contents of current 
magazines and reviews oe fiction and poetry), and is de- 
signed to be of mutual advantage to publishers and specialists. 

Several well-known men-of-letters are, according to Zhe 
Atheneum, candidates for the Clark Lectureship at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Among them are Messrs. T. W. Ward, 
Leslie Stephen, E. W. Gosse, Edward Dowden, and the Rev. A. 
Ainger, the biographer of Lamb. 


The second edition of Ward's ‘ English Poets,’ now in press, 
will contain selections from the poems of the late D. G. Ros- 
setti, with an introduction by W. H. Pater. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., announce for immediate publication ‘An 
Dnexpected Result, and Other Stories,’ by E. P. Roe. 

Dr. Thomas D. Suplée, of Gambier, Ohig, is preparing for the 
press an edition of the Biography and Poems of the late Col. 
Richard Realf,-the profits of which will be given to the poet’s 
heirs. Dr. Suplée would be giad to hear from any one who has 
in his possession any of Realf's poems or letters, or who can tell 
anything about the facts of his life. 


Several recent English novels published in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library have been dramatized for the London stage, 
Mr. Robert Buchanan’s ‘Storm-beaten,’ which was played at 
the Adelphi a few weeks ago, is founded on his “God. and the 
Man.’ Messrs. Besant and Rice’s ‘Chaplain of the Fleet’ is 
soon to be played in Sloan Square; and in June Mr. Charles 
Reade proposes to inaugurate his tenure of the Adelphi by the 
production of ‘ Single-Heart and Double-Face.’ 





The North American for May is a particularly interesting 
number, containing a paper on Hexion by Senator Take T. Mor- 
gan, a review of the Carlyle-Emerson yoo 5 neh ed by E. P. 
Whipple (than whom no better reviewer could have been chosen), 
‘A Secular View of Moral Training’ by Prof. Felix Adler, 
‘ Woman as an Inventor’ by Matilda Joslyn Gage (who presents 
a strong array of striking facts), ‘College Endowments’ by Ros- 
siter Johnson (who pleads for higher salaries for professors), and 
other more or less timely papers, including ‘The Disintegration 
of Romanism’ by the Rev. Wm. Kirkus, in reply to Bishop 
McQuaid’s recent essay on ‘ The Decline of Protestantism.’ 
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The April Laéine contains, entirely in Latin : an ode of Horace 
turned into*prose, with questions on the life of Horace ; Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Deserted House,’ in verse ; ‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,’ in 
verse ; a paraphrase of chap. xxi. of ‘Cicero on Old Age,’ in 
hexameters ; the Roman calendar for April, and news of March ; 
another instalment of the dialogue based on Livy’s ‘ Horatii and 
Curiatii ;’ the continuation of Pliny’s ‘Ghost Story ;’ a table of 
designations of time used by Cesar, and of colors, by Ovid, with 
references ; translations into the ‘ indirect discourse’ from Cesar 
Sallust, and Cicero ; extracts from Velleius on Antony’s murder 
of Cicero, from Seneca, Gracchus and Cicero; riddles, letters, 
etc. 





The Chrysanthemum reaches us with a continuation of Cap- 
tain Brinkley’s ‘History of Japanese Keramics,’ in which he 
annihilates leneenetent’s theories, and damages Audesley and 
Bowe’s statements in their gorgeously illustrated work. ‘Korea 
has as little claim to the highly ornamented pieces Jacquemart 
ascribes to her, as the Irish bogs have to the production of the 
porcelain said to have been found there.’ The Aino language is 
treated of by Mr. J. M. Dixon, and Japanese birds by Captain 
T. W. Blakiston, who is making for himself as worthy a reputa- 
tion for a knowledge of the fauna of the* Japanese islands, and 
the neighboring Asian mainland, as Wallace made further 
south. The other seven papers are all worthy of print. 





The Bibliographer (Bouton) prone from the Glasgow Herald 
a description of some of the chief items in the collection of Burns- 
iana which Mr. James Burns, of Kilmarnock, has offered to sell 
for $1750, on condition that it be deposited in perpetuity in the 
Museum connected with the Burns Monument in Kay Park, 
Kilmarnock. About $1000 has already been collected for the 
purpose of securing this collection, which comprises about 800 
volumes, the great majority of these being various editions of the 
poet’s works published since the appearance of ‘ Wee Johnny’ 
Wilson’s first edition in 1786, including the admirable reprint of 
that edition made by Mr. McKie, in 1867, from types cast from 
the same matrices which had been used in casting the types for 
the original edition. 





Mr. HENRY JAMES’S paper on ‘Du Maurier and London So- 
ciety’ in the May Century is somewhat autobiographical. Mr. 
James tells us how, a child of tender years, he sat in Union 
Square and pored over the pages of Pumch—over the pictures of 
the people riding in the Row, of the cabmen and costermongers, 
of the little pages in buttons, of the bathing-machines at the sea- 
side, of the small boys in tall hats and Eton jackets, of the 
gentlemen hunting the fox, of the pretty girls in striped petti- 
coats and coiffures of the shape of the mushroom. It may 
amuse those who sportively call Mr. James a man without.a 
a country to hear him confess that even then ‘he liked much 
more to think of the British Empire than to indulge in the 
sports natural to his tender age, and many of his hours were 
spent in making mental pictures of the society of which the re- 
current wood-cuts offered him specimens and revelations.’ 





FRENCH NOTES. 
M. BARBEY D’ AUREVILLY, the veteran boulevardier, publishes 
a volume of his more recent articles, entitled ‘Les Ridicules du 
Temps’ (Rouveyre & Blond), in which he is as severe as of old 
on critics, chroniclers, blue-stockings, actors, lecturers, and the 
like——M. Armand Silvestre, whose jocose stories have long 
delighted the readers of the journal Gi/ Blas, has collected a 


number of them under the title ‘ Madame Daudin and Mademoi- ~ 


selle Phryné’ (Ollendorff), told in a Rabelaisian vein which is 
almost extraodinary in a man who has written verse as delicate 
as ‘ LesAiles d’ Or’ and ‘ Le‘Pays des Roses..———Mme. Toussaint 
Samson, the daughter of the comedian, has a volume of travels, 
‘Une Parisienne au Brésil’ (Ollendorff), pleasantly related, but 
not remarkable otherwise than as showing what portion of Sam- 
son’s talent she has inherited. 

Next to M. Halevy’s ‘Criquette’ the novel of the week has 
been ‘La Comtesse Sarah ’ (Ollendorff). It is written by Georges 
Ohnet, author of ‘ Serge Panine,’ and tells the story of a foundling 
adopted by a lady of fashion, married to a general, loving one of 
the general's friends, trying to prevent his marrying the general’s 
niece, and committing sucide in a fit of remorse.——Paris is still 
talking of M. Toudouze’s biography ot Albert Wolff; some of 
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Francois Ce’ stories in the Figaro have been collated under 
the name ‘ Vingt Contes Nouveaux’ (Lemerre) ; M. Coquelin, 
the younger, calling himself ‘ Pirouette,’ gives to the world his 
monologue ‘ Le Cheval ’ (Ollendorff) ; and the Society of Periodi- 
cal Publications has issued a magnificent edition of ‘Le Roi 
s’ Amuse,’ with illustrations by J. P. Laurens, Emile Bayard, 
Sargent, Lavastre, Chapron, and Merson. 





GERMAN NOTES. 

THE fifth volume has appeared of an important work which 
has been issued in parts in Leipzig since 1874—namely, 
Hans Diitschke’s ‘Art Productions of Antiquity Existing in 
Northern Italy,’ which describes 3000 examples of ancient art. 
— ‘Deutsches Dichterbuch aus Oesterreich’ is a compilation 
of Austrian poems by Karl Emil Franzos, author of ‘ The Jews 
of Barnow,’ published in ee first in the field 
as a purchaser of the celebrated Ossuna Library in Madrid. 
Among the MSS. contained in it are a copy of the diary of 
Christopher Columbus by Las Casas, the authentic text of the 
‘Roman de la Rose’ of the XIIIth century, many of the plays ot 
_ de Vega and Calderon, a Dante and a Petrarch with valu- 
able miniatures, besides a line of the principal literary pro- 
ductions of Spain and Italy, of the XVth and vith centuries. 
The collection is valued at $1,000,000. 

‘Bernard of Clairvaux and the Beginning of the Second 
Crusade,’ by Dr. Karl Neumann, has appeared in Heidelberg, 
and ‘The Constitution of the Frankish Kingdom,’ by Georg 
Waitz, in Kiel.—A work on the relation of Napoleon III. to 
Prussia and Germany, by Prof. Bernhard Simson, of Freiburg, 
has appeared in that city.——-Among the recent publications of 
the Cotta house in Stuttgart are ‘The Policy of the Venetian 
Republic during the Thirty-Years’ War,’ by H. von Stidenhorst 
Zwiedineck, ‘ New Researches into the Roman Question under 
Pepin and Charles the Great,’ by D. W. Martens, and ‘The 
Document Matter of Charles IV. and his Successors.’ 

‘The Commercial Highways of the Greeks and Romans 
Through the River District of the Oder, Weichsel, Dnieper and 
Niemen to the Shores of the Baltic Sea,’ an archeological study 
by the Polish author, J. N. von Sadowski, for which he was 
awarded a prize by the Cracow Academy of Sciences, has ap- 

eared in an authorized German translation in Jena.——‘ The 

Northern Bronze Age and its Division into Periods,’ from the 
Danish of Sophus Miiller, has also appeared in a German trans- 
lation in the same city.——‘ The Constitutional Conflict of the 
Church in the XVth Century,’ by Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, has 
recently appeared in Breslau.——‘ The Battle of Reuttingen’ 
(May 14, 1377), by Johs Jacobsen, and ‘ Material for the His- 
tory of the Austrian Policy During the War of the French 
Revolution, 1793-7,’ by Dr. Heinrich Ritter von Zeissberg, are 
recent additions to German historical literature. 





RUSSIAN NOTES. 

A VOLUME of German translations of Tourguéneff’s latest prose 
poems has appeared in Leipzig under the title of ‘ Senilia..——A 
Russian translation of Anthony Trollope’s ‘Marion Fay’ is 

un in the Viestnik Evropii for March.——A brochure on 
‘Russian Interests in Palestine’ has recently appeared in 
Russia.‘ Pictures from the Caucasus’ is the title of a book of 
travels published in Moscow.——A Russian translation of 
George W. Cable’s ‘ Belles Demoiselles Plantation’ appears in 
the March Viestnik Evropii. 

Three lights of Slav literature were extinguished during the 
month of acuney and in the same week. The youngest was 
the Galician journalist and writer, Vladimir Barvinski, born in 
1850. The second was the Polish professor, historian and man- 
of-letters, Alexander Vatslaff Matzieévski, born in 1793, who 


died in Warsaw. He was an enthusiastic champion of literary - 


Panslavism, and the author of a history of ‘ Slavonic Lawgiving,’ 
a history of Polish literature, and of other historical works. The 
third was the historian and professor at the University of 
Cracow, Joseph Shouiski, also a journalist and politician, and 
secretary of the Cracow Academy of Sciences. He began his 
career by writing poems, dramas, and satirical sketches, but 
soon gave himself up to historical composition. He wrote a 
history of the Polish people from the establishment of the king- 
dom to its fall, a work in five volumes, published from 1862 to 
1866. He was also the editor of several Polish papers. 
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HUNGARIAN NOTES. 

‘ THE Roumanians and their Claims,’ by Paul Hunfalvy, editor 
of a leading Hungarian magazine, is a work written to oppose, 
on historical grounds, t a of Roumanian independence.—— 
‘Gabriel Bethlen and Swaish Diplomacy,’ by A. Szilagyi, has 
appeared in Budapest. © ~ 


ITALIAN NOTES. 

* MEMORIE di un Editore’ (Firenze : G. Barbéra) is just what 
the title promises. It is a charming gossiping autobiography of 
the greatest and best Italian publisher of modern times, to 
whom Italian literature owes an incalculable debt. Signor 
Barbéra had not only business relations with, but was an 
intimate friend of, the most notable /iterati who flourished 
during the thirty years which comprised the most interesting 
period of Italian history. He died in 1880, leaving these Mem- 
oirs to his sons, with the injunction that the proceeds of the sale 
should be dedicated to some benevolent object. When we have 
said that he was loved by his authors we have said everything in 
praise of him that remains to be said of a publisher. 








SPANISH NOTES. 

THE Revista Contemporanea for March opens with a paper 
entitled ‘A Good Citizen,’ by Rafael Gonzalez Janer, being an 
account of the life and works of D. Diego Fernandez Montafiez, 
a capitalist and philanthropist of Cadiz who died some years 
ago, with remarks on the model orphan asylums of the United 
States. This is followed by the ‘ Adventures of Don Juan de 
Peralta as Told by Himself,’ a historical study of the XVII[th 
century in Spain and Central America; a continuation of the 
papers on the ‘ Moallakas’ or early Arabian poems ; an essay 
on the examples of Romanesque or Romanesque-Byzantine 
architecture to be found in Spain (which took the prize offered 
at a literary concourse held last year in Valladolid), by Don E. 
Martin Contreras, Conde de la Oliva de Gaitan ; and a lengthy 
review of a new novel of the naturalistic school, ‘ Maria de los 
Angeles,’ by Don José Navarrete———The odes, epistles, and 
tragedies of Don Marcelino Menendez Pelayo have just appeared 
in Madrid.——The Revista de Espana contains, in a recent 
ee. a paper on the ‘ Present State of Literary Culture in 

exico, 


Science 
Recent Work at Assos. 
To THE Epitors or THE CRITIC: 


Work was resumed at Assos on February 1, but was 
much impeded during that month by unusually in- 
clement weather. Digging was impossible on the sum- 
mit of the Acropolis, exposed to the biting north wind, 
but was carried.on upon its comparatively sheltered 
southern slopes on the Stoa plateau, in the lower town, 
and among the ancient fortifications of the city. The 
first days of March brought spring at last, and during 
the first half of the month, up to the date of his last 
letter, Mr. Clarke had forty men at work, and was push- 
ing his explorations with allenergy. The investigation 
of the eastern end of the Stoa plateau has been com- 
pleted, and many interesting details added to its plan— 
as large pedestals and a bema to which access is given 
by steps. At the western end of the plateau the founda- 
tions of a great archway have been unearthed, through 
which formerly lay the avenue of communication with 
the city. Mr. Clarke has studied also ruins of the 
atrium of a large, palace-like house, of Roman date, and 
in part of arched construction. In the atrium were 
found monolithic columns in excellent preservation, 
and remains of the usual fountain, presenting, however, 
new and peculiar features. The ruins of a very early 
Christian church have been identified, with a mosaic 
pavement. Its study will be of interest, as its plan is 
apparently that of a true basilica. The investigation of 
the agora and of the Street of Tombs is also pro- 
gressing. Upon the latter site a somewhat remarkable 
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burial urn and a number of coins have already been 
found. 

Dr. Sterrett, a member of the American School at 
Athens, is looking forward to spend several months of 
study upon the inscriptions found at Assos. For this 
task he is well qualified by a special course of training ; 
and enough is known already of the inscriptions to ren- 
der it certain that the fruit of his labors will add most 
interesting and valuable information to our knowledge 
of the history, institutions, and traditions of a some- 
what provincial and little-known fraction of the Greek 
race. Tuomas W. LupDLow. 

‘“Cottace Lawn,’ Yonkers, N. Y., April 16, 1883. 





Scientific Notes. 

In these days of suffering, when muddy Croton dribbles 
feebly at midnight from surprised faucets, there are many who 
will read Dr. Austin’s ‘ Water-Analysis ’ (Lee & Shepard) with 
something akin to dread ; for it pictures to us all the horrors 
that must arise if the politicians do not give us more water. It 
is true that the Croton contains less free ammonia and albumi- 
nous ammonia than the potable water of either of two immediate 
suburban towns. The water of Hoboken, and even picturesque 
Jersey City, is not so chemically pure as ours, but these places at 
least have plenty of it. The percentage of impurities is greater 
than in the water of the Schuylkill at Fairmount, or in the 
drinking water of jLondon, Detroit, Brooklyn, or Rochester. 
Dr. Austin goes into the question of chemical impurities, methods 
of testing, and the examination of the sediments by means of the 
microscope. He has prepared a concise little manual, especially 
written for the general [public, who wish to make their own 
investigations. 

The General Time Convention of Railroad General Managers 
and Superintendents, which met at St. Louis on April 11, unani- 
mously recommended a reformed system of standard time for 
the government of railway trains. The system adopted reduces 
the number of standards for the entire country to four, taking 
the 75th meridian (five hours from rrr: A as the initial 
meridian, and the others with intervals of one’ hour referred 
respectively to the goth, 105th and 120th meridians. The new 
standards will go into effect in the fall. 

Mr. Frank Hatton, son of Mr. Joseph Hatton the journalist, 
who was killed recently by the accidental discharge of his gun 
in the jungles of Borneo, has left many scientific observations, 
and notes on the climate, geology, etc., of Borneo, which will 
probably be printed. Though ee than twenty-two years of 
age, Mr. Hatton had given promise ot a distinguished scientific 
career. 

Science calls upon the newspaper press to take a more intelli- 
gent attitude toward scientific things. It would be better, it 
thinks, to print no reports of the transactions of the meetings of 
scientific associations than to print reports prepared by ignorant 
hands, or, worse still, reports which betray, not only ignorance, 
but a flippant spirit in the treatment of the subjects discussed. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

THE American artists in Paris are anxiously waiting to see 
whether or no the French artists will make reprisals on them on 
account of the increase of the tariff on works of art imported into 
this country. The press as well as the artists of Paris are about 
equally divided as to the proper action to be taken in regard to the 
works of American artists at the Salon. Some suggest the continu- 
ation of the brotherly treatment of Americans by the French jury, 
while others demand that their works be excluded from the French 
schools, museums and exhihitions where they are now admitted 
freely. The French regard the new tariff as especially directed 
against them ; and they remonstrate on account of the way the news 
was brought to them. First they were informed through American 
channels that the tariff was changed from 10 to 30 per cent, and so 
were made to believe that the American market was closed to them, 
and that there would be an immediate fall in the price of French 
paintings. Then came the announcement through French channels 
that the new tariff would not take effect till July 1st and that deal- 
ers in_America were selling their stock at any price to be able to go 
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to Paris and buy at the Salon, the closing of which coincides with 
the last days for forwarding paintings to America at the present 
tariff rates. Instead, therefore, of the expected fall in price, a rise 
is anticipated on account of the great demand for paintings up to 
the middle of June. Our artists in Paris have had nothing to do, 
of course, either with the changing of the tariff or the manner in which 
the news was forwarded. 

The annual meeting of the Art Students’ League was held last 
Tuesday evening. Reports were handed in, and the following 
officers elected for the coming year: President Wm. St. J. Har- 

er, Vice-Presidents Miss A. R. Miles and D. C. Beard, Mem- 

ers of Board of Control Wallace Sawyer, Miss G. Fitz Ran- 
dolph and Louis Webb. Mr. George Inness was elected an 
honorary member. 

Mr. A. J. Conant has completed a life-size portrait group of 
Commodore Garrison and his sister and four brothers. 


The Drama 


Mr. H. M. Pitt is making an interesting experiment. 
He proposes to produce at the Bijou Theatre some of 
the works of modern English comedy which have found 
favor during the last twenty years. To represent their 
best qualities he chooses Robertson’s play of ‘ Caste,’ 
which is generally reputed to have established a school. 
He has a compact little company, Hr. Davidge con- 
tirbuting to it his humor and experience, Mr. Eben 
Plympton his earnestness, Miss Selina Dolaro her high 
animal spirits, and Mr. Pitt and his wife, Miss Fanny 
Addison, their refined and chastened style. All that 
can be done for ‘ Caste’ is done, and yet the public sees 
at once that the play is musty. 

Its author had three notable defects, which place his 
work on a far lower level than that of ‘Money’ and 
‘London Assurance.’ In the first place he had no dia- 
logue. An unscholarly man, he knew that his wings 
were clipped for the higher flights of comedy, and went 
to work to atone for his shortcoming by using language 
so sparingly and action so abundantly that it should not 
be readily detected. At first his terseness was mistaken 
for epigram. His blunt replies wore the air of repartee. 
People even talked of his cynical wit. Well, if his lines 
were ever barbed and pointed, they have long lost their 
power to kill. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Plympton lounge in 
Papa Eccles’s parlor and discourse dull commonplace to 
an apathetic audience, ‘I thought it only an amou- 
rette,’ says Hawtree, the man of the world. ‘It wasa 
fire—a conflagration ; subdue it. I saw it was a case 
and advised you to try—dissipation.’ ‘I did try dissi- 
pation,’ rejoins the amorous George D’Alroy. ‘ With 
what success ?’ asks the major. ‘None,’ says he, ‘It 
gave me an aching head and a sore heart.’ ‘ Try for- 
eign travel,’ counsels Hawtree. ‘Absence makes the 
heart grow—stronger. Get leave and cut away.’ In 
this cheap style the entire play is written, 

The next of Robertson’s defects is that he could never 
vary his characters. Hawtree with his eyeglass dawdles 
through all the plays. Call him Sidney Daryl, Jack 
Poyntz, Hugh Chalcote or what you please ; he is Haw- 
tree still—and what is Hawtree but a vulgar copy of 
Sir Charles Coldstream? George D’Alroy with his 
love-sighs goes a or a-marrying through all the 
Robertsonian pieces. If he brings in the milk for Polly 
Eccles, he carries the milk-jug for the pretty governess 
of ‘School.’ If he fights the Sepoys in India, we re- 
member when he was writing fond letters on the top of 
a barrel in a Crimean hut. Polly Eccles, again, may 
try to hide herself in the skirts of a ballet-girl. The 
concealment is vain. Who does not know that, calling 
herself Naomi Tighe, she ran away from the bull which 
Lord Beaufoy shot? Who has forgotten that, in still 
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another disguise, she concocted a roly-poly pudding for 
the heroes of Sebastopol? As for sweet, sentimental 
Esther, her tears fall on all that her author has written. 
So there remains none but Eccles, and Eccles is Costi- 
gan, and sang his ballads in the Cave of Harmony long 
before he took to denouncing the wrongs of the work- 
ing-men. 

The third, and, to many, the most deplorable of 
Robertson’s defects is his lack of taste. With all his 
love for a red coat, his worship of soldiering, his work 
shows that he knew not the meaning of chivalry. Those 
of his personages who pretend to breeding are perhaps 
the most ill-bred in the whole range of the drama. His 
Marquise de Saint Maur, a woman of lineage, enters the 
house of her daughter-in-law. ‘ What a hole,’ says she, 
and sniffs. Hawtree and his kith are merely the ‘ gents’ 
of the English variety stage. You constantly expect 
them to lounge down to the footlights and announce 
that ‘Champagne Charley is their name.’ No decent 
club would tolerate them for an instant. Indeed, the 
taint of Robertson’s mind is so strong that he vulgar- 
izes even his heroines. Sweet Esther Eccles, so loving 
and tender, thinking of her husband’s death is made to 
say, ‘Oh, to be a soldier and fight the wretches who 
took you from me. To gallop for miles over their up- 
turned faces!’ Better, far better, to live in the fancy-: 
world of Dion Boucicault, to exchange salutations with 
such creatures of air as Lady Gay Spanker and the 
Pompions than to have dealings with the Robertsonian 
aristocracy, who would not be fit company for a pot- 
house. 

Why, then, does ‘Caste’ endure? Its secret is an 
Open secret now. Everybody knows it, and yet nobody 
can use it. It is one of those fairy-gifts which, when 
wrongly acquired, only plague the owner. When any 
man shall have learned Robertson’s law, which was to 
substitute action for speech ; when any man shall have 
served Robertson’s apprenticeship, which enabled him 
to master the business of the stage ; when any man shall 
have acquired Robertson's skill, which enabled him to 
juggle with ‘ properties,’ to brew humor in a kettle and 
pour sentiment from a milk-jug ; then he may be able 
to write another ‘Caste.’ Till then his knowledge of 
the boards may be good enough for ‘ Money’ or ‘ Lon- 
don Assurance ;’ but it is not good enough for ‘ Caste.’ 
The entire first act of this play is laid out on the tea- 
table. Thecups and saucers are its incidents ; the ham 
is its comic interlude ; the kettle is its grand sensational 
effect. If Polly and her guests were to talk, how dull 
they would be! But they do not talk ; they make tea, 
and they make tea in a quite unconvcntional fashion, 
which used to carry the act most trippingly and merrily, 
and even now, though the trick is old, breaks in sunny 
ripples over the audience. 

In the second act the playwright aims at a climax 
legitimately wrought. Here he disdains the aid of the 
property-man, and consequently goes to pieces. His 
point is to bring out the true nobility of Esther Eccles’s 
nature and to show that, though overwhelmed with sor- 
rows, she can buckle her husband’s sword around him 
and send him to the wars as proudly as his high-born 
mother. To this end the dramatist has to mark the 
prodigious pride of the marchioness, and he can find no 
better way to do it than to make her quote, in season 
and out of season, a wretched translation of Froissart’s 
‘Chronicles,’ setting forth the deeds of her ancestors. 
Surely a more futile device was never conceived. Im- 
agine the Duke of Norfolk carrying a copy of ‘ Burke’s 
Peerage’ wherever he went, lest the antiquity of his 
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family should be questioned, or Mr. Gladstone answer- 
ing detractors by referring to his record in ‘ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates.’ At the close of the second act 
of ‘ Caste’ that which is effective is the background— 
Polly and Sam Garridge looking on in mute wrath, 
Eccles pouring out the sherry with trembling hand. 
The contrast of mother and wife is lost. 

But the third act redeems the play. For the mastery 
of stage-craft which it displays there is nothing more 
ingenious in the drama. It is a study for dramatists 
and a joy for the public. All the ‘ properties’ are 
brought again into action ; and the humorous part of 
the story is henceforth written on Polly Eccles’s slate, or 
scrawled on Sam Gerridge’s wall-papers, or twined 
round the baby’s cradle, or blown in the fumes of 
Eccles’s pipe, or dropped with a cheque from Hawtree’s 
letter, or brought in by George D’Alroy with the milk. 
And there is here something higher than any scenic 
artifices. There is the touch of true pathos. There 
are the tears which rise unbidden and which no one 
cares to check. - There is the picture of honest love re- 
paid, of true devotion requited, which makes the hearer 
forget whatever may have offended him in the play and 
feel thankful for the evening which he has spent in the 
Little House at Stangate. 


Music 
The Chorus Society’s Last Concert. 

THE truth of the adage that one can have too much 
of a good thing was never more strikingly exemplified 
than at the Chorus Society’s last concert of the season, 
which took place last Saturday evening at Steinway 
Hall. That Wagner’s music is good not even those 
who are least inclined to consider it the best will deny ; 
but three hours of selections from operas which depend 
so largely as his on scenery and other adjuncts of stage 
representation sufficed to weary even his admirers, A 
programme culled solely from the works of many a 
composer of Jéss note would not have seemed as monot- 
onous perhaps ; and if Mr. Thomas had even given a 
few excerpts from Wagner’s earlier productions, there 
would have been more relief and greater variety. As 
it was, even those to whom ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Parsifal ’ 
and the Gétterdimmerung are familiar left the hall 
fairly surfeited. One of Wagner’s most tenaciously- 
held theories was, that dramatic music should be so 
wedded to action, that it should beartistically impossi- 
ble to divorce them, This theory is one which has been 
ruthlessly disregarded by his admirers in this country, 
but the correctness of it, as applied to Wagnerian music 
at least, was never so forcibly illustrated as at this con- 
cert. To those who had not seen ‘ Parsifal’ performed 
in its entirety—and the percentage of the audience who 
had done so must have been very small—the numbers 
extracted from it appeared in many instances as sound 
without sense. To the rendition of the selections much 
praise can be given. The Society had evidently worked 
hard, for their precision was in most cases admirable, 


_and the light and shade produced showed a decided 


improvement over their last concert. 


Musical Notes. 

THEODORE THOMAS has written an introduction to a paper b 
Wm. L. Tomiins on ‘ The Training of Children’s Voices’ whic 
will appear in the June Century. 

Mlle. Marie Van Zandt has appeared with great success in 
Paris in a new opera, ‘Lakme,’ written expressly for her by Leo 
Delibes, the composer of ‘Silvia’ and a rising man among 
musicians. 














